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Landmarks of the United Nations 
1. Dumbarton Oaks 


(For picture see back cover) 


From the earliest days of the war in Europe, statesmen of 
allied countries had voiced the hope of a post-war organization 
to preserve peace and establish international justice. The Ten 
Power London Declaration of June, 1941, the Atlantic Charter 
of August 12, the United Nations Declaration of New Year’s 
Day, 1942, and the Moscow and Teheran statements of the next 
year: all these defined the principles and purposes of the world 
organization-to-be. 

It was at Dumbarton Oaks, however, in the autumn of 1944 
that the actual blueprint of the United Nations was prepared. 
In the spacious halls and handsome rooms of this private man- 
sion in Washington, D. C., the representatives of China, the 
United Kingdom, Soviet Russia and the United States worked 
out the proposals in seven weeks. 

On October 7 the four governments issued their plan for the 
organization, a plan which formed the basis of the discussions 
at the San Francisco Conference. 

Dumbarton Oaks, now owned by Harvard University, was 
loaned to the United States State Department for the Con- 
ference. Arrangements were devoid of the usual trappings 
of international gatherings but proved most satisfactory for 
a business-like meeting. 

Carved in stone on the west wall of Dumbarton Oaks are 
these prophetic words: “Quod Severis Metes”—“as you sow, 
so shall you reap.” 
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WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 


freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 


that armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 


and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assem- 


bled in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found 


to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 


Nations and do hereby establish an international organization to be known as 


the United Nations. 


AUGUST 3, 1946 


Preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations 





THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


On Monday, July 22, 1946 the International 
Health Conference met for its final session at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, and unanimously 
adopted: the Final Act of the International Health 
Conference; the Constitution of the World Health As- 
sembly; the Arrangement concluded by the Govern- 
ments represented at the Conference; the Protocol con- 
cerning the Office International d’Hygiene Publique. 
The same afternoon delegates of 61 countries signed 
the Constitution of the World Health Organization. 


The fourth and fifth meetings of the Interim Com- 
mission of the proposed World Health Organiza- 
tion were held on Tuesday, July 23. Rules of proce- 
dure and the provisional budget for the remaining 
months of 1946 and for 1947 were adopted. The Com- 
mission then adjourned until October 1946. 

Meetings of an ad hoc Budget Sub-Committee 
of the Interim Commission of the proposed World 
Health Organization were held on Monday. July 22 
and Tuesday, July 23. 

On Wednesday, July 24, the Committee on Ad- 
ministration and Finance of the Interim Com- 
mission of the proposed World Health Organization 
met twice. 


At the 5lst meeting of the Security Council held 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel. New York on July 24 it 
was unanimously agreed to advance the time limits 
for application for membership to the United Nations 
from July 15 to August 18 in accordance with the post- 
ponement of the next meeting of the General Assem- 
bly to September 23. 


The Working Committee of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission at its third meeting, held at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York. on Friday, July 26 
agreed on the period of office for the Chairmen of its 
three Committees, viz. Committee No. 2. the Legal 
Advisory Committee and the Scientific and Technical 
Committee. 


On Wednesday, July 24 and Friday. July 26 Com- 
mittee No. 2 of the Atomic Energy Commission 
held its second and third meetings at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel and continued discussion of the proposals 
of the United States Government and the U.S.S.R. in 
regard to the control of atomic energy. 

Scientific members of the Scientific and Techni- 
cal Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission 
held an informal meeting at the United Nations Office, 


New York City, on Thursday. July 25. 


> 


The Headquarters Site Commission held meet- 
ings on Wednesday, July 24 and Thursday, July 25 
to receive a report from the Sites and General Ques- 
tions Committee based on information prepared by 
the Planning Staff, and to screen potential sites se- 
lected for recommendation by the Sites and General 
Questions Committee. 

The Contacts and Legal Committee and the 
Site and General Questions Committee both held 
meetings on Wednesday, July 24. 

The Contacts and Legal Committee of the Head- 
quarters Commission met officials from the towns 
of Lewisboro, Poundridge, Bedford and Harrison at 
White Plains, New York on Friday, July 26. This was 
one of a series of meetings between members of the 
Headquarters Commission and local authorities to dis- 
cuss problems concerning both groups should the 
United Nations seeks a permanent home in the West- 
chester-Fairfield area. 


The Sub-Commission on the Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas convened in London at the Royal 
Empire Society building on Monday, July 29. It is 
charged with making a preliminary survey of war- 
devastated Europe, Africa and Asia and to make 
recommendations to the Economic and Social Council 
on measures required by the United Nations to ease 
the problem of the devastated countries and facilitate 
their recovery. 


On July 17, the Far Eastern Committee of 
UNRRA met in Shanghai to consider a report on 
European displaced persons and overseas Chinese. 
The Committee is also to consider the problem of in- 
ternally displaced Chinese; treatment accorded to dis- 
placed Koreans; activities of CNRRA, and the alloca- 
tion of UNRRA supplies. 

A meeting of the Joint UN-UNRRA Planning 
Commission took place at Hunter College, New York 
on Thursday, July 25. It considered stages by which 
the proposed International Refugee Organization may 
take over certain responsibilities from UNRRA. 


A 


The Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, who is 
at present on an official tour in Europe, left Oslo on 
July 21 to visit Moscow where he met Premier Stalin. 
He left Moscow on July 25 for Copenhagen and The 
Hague and arrived in Paris on July 28 to confer with 
M. Bidault, the French Premier. Mr. Lie will leave 
for Geneva on August 2. 
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Message from the 
SECRETARY -GENERAL 


From the inception of the idea which was 
finally crystallized by the signing of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the interest and support of the peoples represented in the 
new world organization was a constructive and guiding force in the 


successive steps which led to the creation of the United Nations. 


The United Nations Weekly Bulletin is 
offered to the public in response to its continuing interest in the pro- 
gram of the United Nations. That program is becoming increasingly 
full and varied. The principal organs are expanding their work, sub- 
sidiary organs are being formed and working relations are being 
established with important international bodies. 


The resulting picture of United Nations activ- 
ity is complex and it is natural that the public look to the Secretariat 
for authoritative information on the problems with which the United 
Nations is dealing and on the steps that are being taken with regard 
to them. The Department of Public Information will endeavor, in 
the Bulletin, to provide such information in its true perspective. 


It is the sincere desire of the Secretariat to 
contribute in this way to the creation of an intelligent and well 
informed public opinion, which is indispensable if the high objectives 
of the Charter of the United Nations are to be achieved. 


Secretary-General 


AUGUST 3, 1946 
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“We have it in our power to save millions of lives 
and to make tens of millions of lives more livable,” 
said the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Trygve Lie, addressing the International Health Con- 
ference as it opened in New York on June 19. Estab- 
lishment of a World Health Organization, he said, 
“will be one of the first concrete, constructive steps in 
the broad and vital program which the United Nations 
is undertaking on behalf of all mankind.” 

The Conference was convened by the Economic and 
Social Council which on February 15, 1946, estab- 
lished an international Technical Preparatory Commit- 
tee of 16 experts, with representatives of the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Office International 
d’Hygiene Publique, the League of Nations Health 
Organization and the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration acting in a consultative 
capacity. The Preparatory Committee met in Paris 
and prepared a comprehensive report which included 
a draft annotated agenda. 

The Conference closed on July 22 after approving 
a Constitution for a World Health Organization and 
making arrangements for an Interim Commission to 

















































Dr. Fedor G. Krotkov, Deputy Minister of Public 
Health of the U.S.S.R., signing the documents at the 
conclusion of the International Health Conference. Dr. 
Krotkov was elected Chairman of the World Health 
Organization’s Interim Commission by acclamation, 
but later resigned because he was returning to Mos- 
cow. He was succeeded by Dr. Andrija Stampar of 
Yugoslavia. 
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World Health Organization 


Sixty-one delegations sign new agency’s constitution 





function until the Organization is established. The 
Interim Commission had set to work even before the 
Conference concluded. 

Sixty-one delegations of states-participants signed 
the final documents of the Conference—two of them, 
China and the United Kingdom, without reservations. 

States become parties to the Constitution in one 
of three ways: by signature without reservation as to 
approval; by signature subject to approval followed 
by acceptance; or by acceptance, which entails deposit- 
ing a formal instrument with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Needs 26 as minimum 


The Constitution will come into force when 26 
Members of the United Nations have become parties to 
it. 

Of the final four documents, the first was a state- 
ment of facts on the origin and historical background 
of the Conference; the second was the Constitution it- 
self; the third provided for the establishment of the 
Interim Commission; and the fourth was a protocol to 
enable the duties and functions of the Office [nterna- 
tional d’ Hygiene Publique to be transferred to the pro- 
posed World Health Organization or to its Interim 
Commission. 

All four documents were in five languages, Chinese. 
English, French, Russian and Spanish. 

At the concluding meeting Dr. Andrija Stampar of 
Yugoslavia, who is Vice-Chairman of the Economic 
and Social Council, pointed out that virtually every 
state in the world attended the Conference. He termed 
the Constitution “the greatest achievement in the his- 
tory of international health activities.” Dr. Stampar 
is Chairman of the Interim Commission. 

The Chairman of the Conference, Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Surgeon-General of the United States, said the 
“Magna Charta for health” would bring into being a 
World Health Organization “unique in its scope, au- 
thority and functions. Its broad purpose is the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health and well-being.” 





Forged for peace 


To reach its goals, he continued, “we need not only 
to apply all of the knowledge we now have for pre- 
vention, treatment and control of disease everywhere 
in the world, but we need to conduct intensive research 
in the laboratory, at the bedside and in the field, to 
push back the frontiers of the unknown in the health 
sciences.” 

The new Organization, Dr. Parran felt, would be a 
collective instrument that will promote physica] and 
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forged for peace. 


The Acting Secretary-General, Arkady A. Sobolev, 
stressed the fact that the Conference was virtually uni- 
versal in character, since nations that were not mem- 
bers of the United Nations were invited to it, as well 
as non-governmental organizations interested in hy- 
giene and public health throughout the world. Thir- 
teen non-member States were represented by observers, 
as were the allied control authorities in Germany, 
Japan and Korea, and 10 international organizations. 

Mr. Sobolev expressed the wish that the delegates 
obtain as quickly as possible the necessary ratification 
by their governments to give full effect to the World 


Health Organization. 
“There is no more urgent task,” he stated. 


The Brazilian delegate, Dr. Geraldo H. de Paula 
Souza, recalled that it was Brazil that jointly with 
China introduced a resolution at San Francisco on the 
calling of an International Health Conference. He told 
the Conference that Brazil therefore would be pleased 
if the first Assembly of the Organization were to be 


held in his country. 


Constitution 


The Constitution of the Organization states that the 
contracting parties, having accepted nine principles 
(see next column) will co-operate among themselves 
and with others to promote and protect the health of 
all peoples. The objective will be the attainment by all 


peoples of the highest possible level of health. 


Among its many functions the Organization will act 
as the directing and co-ordinating authority on inter- 
national health work; and will establish and maintain 
effective collaboration with the United Nations, spe- 
cialized agencies, governmental health administrations, 
professional groups and other appropriate organiza- 


tions. 


The Organization itself will be a specialized agency, 
the first to be established under the Charter of the 


United Nations. 


On request the Organization will assist governments 
in strengthening health services and will furnish tech- 
nical assistance and, in emergencies, necessary aid. At 
the request of the United Nations it will provide or 
assist in providing health services and facilities to 
special groups, such as the peoples of trust territories. 

Also it will establish and maintain required admin- 
istrative and technical services, including epidemio- 
logical and statistical services, and will stimulate and 
advance work to eradicate epidemic, endemic and 


other diseases. 


The Organization is also concerned with injuries 
from accidents, the prevention of which in co-opera- 
tion with other specialized agencies where necessary, 


it is to promote. 


AUGUST 3, 1946 


mental vigor, prevent and control disease, expand 
scientific knowledge and contribute to the harmony 
of human relations—in short, a powerful instrument 





Health Organization’s 
Basic Principles 


THE STATES parties to this Constitution 
declare, in conformity with the Charter of 
the United Nations, that the following prin- 
ciples are basic to the happiness, harmonious 
relations and security of all peoples: 


Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and_ not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 

The enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being with- 
out distinction of race, religion, political 
belief, economic or social condition. 

The health of all peoples is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and se- 
curity and is dependent upon the fullest 
co-operation of individuals and States. 

The achievement of any State in the 
promotion and protection of health is of 
value to all. 

Unequal development in different coun- 
tries in the promotion of health and con- 
trol of disease, especially communicable 
disease, is a common danger. 

Health development of the child is of 
basic importance; the ability to live har- 
moniously in a changing total environ- 
ment is essential to such development. 

The extension to all peoples of the bene- 
fits of medical, psychological and related 
knowledge is essential to the fullest attain- 
ment of health. 

Informed opinion and active co-opera- 
tion on the part of the public are of the 
utmost importance in the improvement of 
the health of the people. 

Governments have a responsibility for 
the health of their peoples which can be 
fulfilled only by the provision of adequate 
health and social measures. 






With similar co-operation it will promote the im- 
provement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, economic or working conditions and other as- 
pects of environmental hygiene, and generally will 
promote co-operation among scientific and _profes- 
sional groups which contribute to the advancement of 
health. 

It will propose conventions, agreements and regu- 
lations and make recommendations with respect to 
international health matters. 

It will promote maternal and child health and wel- 
fare and will foster activities in the field of mental 
health, especially those affecting the harmony of 
human relations. 

The Organization will also promote and conduct 
research in the field of health; promote improved 
standards of teaching and training in the health, medi- 
cal and related professions; and, in co-operation with 
other specialized agencies where necessary, study and 
report on administrative and social techniques affect- 
ing public health and medical care from preventive 
and curative points of view, including hospital serv- 
ices and social security. 

It will provide information, counsel and assistance 
in the field of health and will assist in developing an 
informed public opinion among all peoples in matters 
of health. 

It will revise international nomenclatures of disease, 
causes of death and public health practices: standard- 


ize diagnostic procedures; and develop, establish and 
promote international standards with respect to food, 
biological, pharmaceutical and similar products. 


Membership 


Membership in the Organization will be open to all 
states. Non-self-governing territories may be admitted 
as Associate Members by the Assembly of the Organi- 
zation on application by the governing authority. 

Representatives of Associate Members should be 
qualified by their technical competence in the field of 
health and should, moreover, be chosen from the na- 
tive population. 

There will be an Asssembly, which is to meet in 
regular annual session and in such special sessions 
as may be necessary, an Executive Board and a Secre- 
tariat headed by a Director-General. 

The Assembly will be composed of delegates repre- 
senting Member States, not more than three to a Mem- 
ber, who may be accompanied by alternates and 
advisers. 

The Assembly will determine the policies of the 
Organization and will name the Member States entitled 
to designate one person each to serve on the Board. 
The Assembly will also appoint the Director-General 
on the nomination of the Board and will establish 
necessary technical committees and sub-committees. 

The Assembly is to instruct the Board and the 
Director-General to bring to the attention of Members 
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and of international organizations any matter with | 
regard to health; also to invite any organization 
which has responsibilities related to those of the Or- 
ganization to appoint representatives to participate, 
without right of vote, in its meetings or in those of 
committees and conferences convened under its au- 
thority. The Assembly is to promote research in the 


health field. 


To take action 


Each member undertakes that it. will, within 18 
months after the adoption by the Assembly of a con- 
vention or agreement, take action relative to its ac- 
ceptance or furnish a statement of the reasons for 
which it does not accept. 

Subject to any agreement between the Organization 
and the United Nations, expenses of the Organization 
are to be apportioned among the Members in accord- 
ance with a scale to be fixed by the Health Assembly. 
Gifts and bequests may be accepted and administered. 

In the Assembly each Member is to have one vote. 
Decisions on important questions are to be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members present and vot- 
ing: on other questions, by a majority of the Mem- 
bers present and voting. 

The Executive Board will consist of 18 persons des- 
ignated by as many Members. These persons are to 
represent the whole Health Assembly and not their 
own countries. 

The Member States will be elected for three years 
and may be re-elected, provided that, of the Members 
elected at the first session of the Assembly, the terms 
of six will be for one year, and the terms of six others 
for two years as determined by lot. 

The Board will meet at least twice a year. Among 
its functions are to give effect to the decisions and 
policies of the Assembly and to perform any other 
functions entrusted to it by the Assembly. 

It may take emergency measures to deal with events 
requiring immediate action. In particular it may au- 
thorize the Director-General to take the necessary 
steps to combat epidemics, to participate in the or- 
ganization of health relief to victims of a calamity and 
to undertake urgent studies and research. 

The location of the headquarters of the Organiza- 
tion is to be determined by the Assembly after con- 
sultation with the United Nations. 


From time to time the Assembly is to define the 
geographical areas in which it is desirable to estab- 
lish a regional organization. With the consent of a 
majority of the Members situated within each area so 
defined, the Assembly may establish a regional organi- 
zation to meet its special needs. There is to be no 
more than one regional organization in each area. 

Each regional organization, which is to consist of | 
a regional committee and a regional office, will be an 
integral part of the Health Organization. Regional 
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committees are to be composed of representatives of 
the Member States and Associate Members in the 
regions concerned. Non-self-governing territories 
which are not Associate Members will have the right 
to participate in regional committees. 

The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and all other 
inter-governmental regional health organizations in 
existence prior to the signing of the Constitution are 
in due course to be integrated with the Organization. 

The Interim Commission established by the Health 
Conference consists of the following 18 States entitled 
to designate persons to serve on it: Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Liberia, Mexico. 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Ukranian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, United Kingdom, United States. Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The functions of the Commission are to convoke 
the first session of the World Health Assembly as soon 
as practicable, but not later than six months after the 
Constitution comes into force, and to prepare and 
submit a provisional agenda to the signatories at least 
six weeks before the session. 

The Commission is also to enter into negotiations 
with a view to effective co-operation with the United 
Nations and other specialized agencies and is to take 
steps to effect the transfer from the United Nations 
to the Commission of the functions, activities and 
assets of the League of Nations Health Organization 


which have been assigned to the United Nations; also 
the transfer to the Commission of the duties and func- 
tions of the Office International d’' Hygiene Publique. 

The Commission is also to take all necessary steps 
for assumption of the duties and functions entrusted 
to UNRRA by various international sanitary con- 
ventions. 

It is to enter into the necessary arrangements with 
the Pan-American sanitary organization and other 
existing inter-governmental regional health organiza- 
tions with a view to integration with the World Health 
Organization. 

It is to establish effective liaison with the Economic 
and Social Council and its commissions, particularly 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs: to consider any 
urgent health problem which may be brought to its 
notice, and to bring urgent health needs to the atten- 
tion of governments and organizations in a position 
to assist. 

The Commission’s Executive Secretary is its chief 
technical and administrative officer. 

The Interim Commission is to meet as often as 
necessary and in any case no less frequently than once 
in every four months. It has decided to meet in 
Geneva in November: In the meantime several tech- 
nical committees will have been formed. 

The Commission will cease to exist on resolution 
of the Health Assembly at the latter’s first session. 


States—Participants 


Delegations of the following states-participants signed the Constitution 


of the World Health Organization: 


STATES DOMINICAN 


NICARAGUA UNITED STATES 


MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

AUSTRALIA 

BELGIUM 

BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

BYELORUSSIAN 
SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 

CANADA 

CHILE 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 


REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 
EGYPT 
EL SALVADOR 
ETHIOPIA 
FRANCE 
GREECE 
GUATEMALA 
HAITI 
HONDURAS 
INDIA 
IRAN 
IRAQ 
LEBANON 
LIBERIA 
LUXEMBOURG 
MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 


NORWAY 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

PERU 

PHILIPPINE 
COMMONWEALTH 

POLAND 

SAUDI ARABIA 

SYRIA 

TURKEY 

UKRAINIAN SOVIET 
SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 

UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 

UNITED KINGDOM 


OF AMERICA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
YUGOSLAVIA 


STATES 
Non-MEMBERS 
OF THE 
Unitep NATIONS 


ALBANIA 
AUSTRIA 
BULGARIA 
EIRE 

FINLAND 
ITALY 
PORTUGAL 
SIAM 
SWITZERLAND 
TRANSJORDAN 


NOTE: All the delegations but two signed the Constitution ad referen- 
dum or subject to approval or ratification or acceptance. The two that signed 
without reservation were China and the United Kingdom. 


AUGUST 3, 1946 











The first annual report of the Secretary-General 
on the work of the United Nations was published on 
August 1, 1946. Article 98 of the Charter requires 
the Secretary-General io submit an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the work of the organiza- 
tion. The present report is 66 pages long and is 
preceded by an Introduction, the full text of which is 
as follows: 

The idea which first took formal shape at the Mos- 
cow Conference in 1943—the idea of a world organi- 
zation for the maintenance of peace and security and 
the promotion of the welfare of humanity built 
around the wartime union of free peoples in defense 
of civilization—has become a reality. 

At Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta, and finally at the 
great San Francisco Conference a year ago, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was hammered out. As a 
result of long and arduous work, detailed plans for 
the working of the Organization set up under the 
Charter were then drawn up by the Preparatory Com- 
mission and its Executive Committee. These plans 
and the programmes of work recommended were 
adopted by the General Assembly at the first part of 
the first session, held in London in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year, when the Organization came into 
effective operation. 


This report deals with the first few months follow- 
ing the close of the London session. The chapters 
which follow give a detailed account of developments 
in each of the main fields of the Organization’s activi- 
ties. In this introduction I shall confine myself to a 
brief summary of work accomplished and of prob- 
lems anud difficulties encountered. 


The Security Council 


The record of the past few months has been one of 
intense activity on the part of the Security Council. 
the Economic and Social Council and their dependent 
Committees and Commissions. 


The Security Council has held forty-nine meetings 
since it was established last January and has dealt 
with six concrete issues relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security which have been brought before it 
under Chapter VI of the Charter. 


Much of its time has been occupied by questions of 
procedure. Although preoccupation with such ques- 
tions was to be expected where the highest issues of 
policy are involved, other developments in the Secur- 
ity Council’s debates present disquieting aspects to 
which I shall refer below. 

Two bodies of vital importance attached to the Se- 


Work Of The United Nations 


Secretary-General’s Report to the General Assembly 






curity Council—the Military Staff Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission—are actively pursuing 
their tasks. The Military Staff Committee is prepar- 
ing the basis for the agreements provided for under 
Article 47 of the Charter upon which will rest the 
system of military enforcement at the disposal of the 
Security Council. Still more crucial is the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, upon the success of 
which, indeed, as emphasized by all its members, the 
entire issue of world peace or world destruction may 













depend. 






The Economic and Social Council 






Let me turn now to the work of the Economic and 
Social Council. While the Security Council and its 
organs stand guard against threats to the peace, the 
Economic and Social Council. to quote President Tru- 
man. “mobilizes the constructive forces of mankind 
for the victories of peace.” 













The five nuclear Commissions set up by the Council 
in February—the Commission on Human Rights (with 
its Sub-Commission on the Status of Women), the 
Economic and Employment Commission, the Tempo- 
rary Social Commission, the Statistical Commission 
and the Temporary Transport and Communications 
Commission—met in April and May and drew up 
recommendations concerning the permanent organi- 
zation and the programme of work in their respective 
fields. A Special Committee on the much discussed 
question of the form of the international organization 
to deal with refugees and displaced persons produced 
an agreed scheme after two months consideration. 


























These various reports formed the basis of the discus- 
sions at the second session of the Economic and Social 
Council lasting from 25 May to 21 June, and decisions 
were reached on all of them. The terms of reference 
and the constitution of the permanent technical organs 
of the Council have been approved. A Sub-Commis- 
sion to study and report on the conditions. and needs 
of devastated areas has been set up and asked to sub- 
mit a preliminary report in time for consideration 
by the General Assembly in September. 











At the same session of the Economic and Social 
Council, draft agreements were negotiated with three 
of the most important specialized agencies—the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—with a 
view to bringing these agencies into relationship with 
the United Nations in accordance with Articles 57 and 
63 of the Charter. 
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When these draft agreements come before it, the 
General Assembly will no doubt wish to examine care- 
fully whether adequate provision has been made for 
co-ordination in administrative and budgetary matters 
as well as in regard to the efficient distribution of 
work and the over-all direction of policy. 

The World Health Conference, which was called 
upon the initiative of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its first session in London, is in session at the 
time of writing and is preparing for the creation of a 


World Health Organization, the draft constitution of 


which was prepared by a Technical Preparatory Com- 
mittee in April. 

Because of the special character of its work the 
World Health Conference is being attended not only 
by delegates of the fifty-one United Nations but also 
by observers from fifteen non-member countries and 
from the Allied Control Authorities in Germany, Ja- 
pan and Southern Korea. 

Preparations for holding a meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the International Trade Confer- 
ence in October are under way. In the same month 
there will be a meeting of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs which has taken over the functions of 
the League’s Advisory Committee in this field. 


The Trusteeship Council 


Completion of the structure of the United Nations 
Organization has been delayed by the fact that the 
Trusteeship Council has not yet been brought into 
being. I had hoped that some progress toward the 
organization of this Council might have been achieved 
by this date through the submission, for consideration 
by the General Assembly, of trusteeship agreements. 
This, in fact, has not transpired. 

Last February, the General Assembly invited States 
which are administering mandated territories to nego- 
tiate, in concert with the other States directly con- 
cerned, agreements by means of which the mandated 
territories would be placed under the Trusteeship sys- 
tem, with a view to submitting such agreements for 
approval preferably not later than during the second 
part of the General Assembly’s first session. I have 
reminded te States concerned of this resolution, 
pointing out that unless agreements can be submitted 
by that date, there may be a delay of another year 
before the Trusteeship Council can be set up. 


League assets 


On the basis of the Common Plan approved by the 
General Assembly in February, and endorsed by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in April, detailed 
arrangements have been made with the Swiss Confed- 
eration and with the League authorities concerning 
the transfer to the United Nations of the League build- 
ings in Geneva and other League assets. 
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An Interim Arrangement on Privileges and Immu- 
nities for the United Nations in Switzerland, based 
upon the general convention approved by the General 
Assembly, has likewise been concluded. 

Acting upon the instructions of the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council, I have ar- 
ranged, in agreement with the Secretary-General of 
the League, for the assumption by the United Nations 
of various functions hitherto performed by the League 
and for the employment by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat of certain categories of experienced League staff. 

Title to the League properties will pass to the United 
Nations after 31 July 1946, and decisions will have 
to be taken by the General Assembly regarding the use 
to which these properties are to be put. I propose to 
visit Geneva in July and hope as a result of this visit, 
to be in a position to make certain suggestions on this 
matter. Attention should moreover be drawn to the 
report of the Negotiating Committee which will be 
submitted to the Assembly. 

Arrangements for obtaining the use of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague for the International Court of 
Justice were successfully concluded by the Negotiating 
Committee at an early date and the International Court 
of Justice held its inaugural meeting there in April. 

The task of building up an efficient and truly inter- 
national Secretariat has been immensely complicated 
by the speed with which the recruitment of staff has 
had to be accomplished under pressure of the activities 
described above. It is a task that requires much time 
for its proper accomplishment. We have had no such 
respite as the Administration of the League of Nations 
enjoyed in the first months of its existence. 


Secretariat problems 


The Secretariat of the United Nations now numbers 
about twelve hundred. It has been organized in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of General Assem- 
bly, to cover every phase of the activities of the 
Organization. It has performed creditably in view of 
the strain exerted upon it by the multiplicity of the 
meetings which have been held, the transfer of its 
working quarters on two occasions, the physical hard- 
ships induced by lack of permanent housing and the 
lack of experience of a large part of the personnel, re- 
cruited from all parts of the world. 

Attempts have been made to secure the best posssible 
personnel but the Organization has not always been 
able to acquire the services of such people at short 
notice. While several governments have co-operated by 
lending skilled staff, governments have not, in all cases, 
felt able to release persons whose skilled services were 
urgently required in the Secretariat. Inevitably it has 
been impossible as yet to ensure a proper balance in 
the geographical distribution of posts. The painful 
processs of trial and error in working out appropriate 
administrative patterns has been accentuated by the 
factors mentioned above. 





Every effort is being made to rectify our deficiences. 
By the autumn of this year I believe that improvements 
will be apparent. Within a year a really satisfactory 
organization should be in existence. It may be noted 
that personnel specialists are now on missions in vari- 
ous parts of the world to organize interim machinery 
for the recruitment of qualified candidates from coun- 
tries not now represented. or still under-represented, 
in the Secretariat. 

The move from London to New York, a great city 
suffering from the most serious housing crisis in its 
history, was a further source of complication in recruit- 
ing and organizing the Secretariat and enormously 
increased the cost of running the organization. Fur- 
thermore, in spite of much goodwill on the part of the 
officials and private individuals, it has been attended 
by serious difficulties of an administrative character. 
With the help of the Federal and Municipal authori- 
ties, fairly satisfactory temporary accommodation for 
the Secretariat and the main organs of the United 
Nations was, it is true. found at Hunter College; and 
complete arrangements have now been made for the 
move to larger and more suitable quarters at Lake 
Success in July and August, as well as for the holding 
of the General Assembly at Flushing in September. 
But all this has been accomplished only with the 
utmost difficulty and at great expense, and serious 
problems remain in regard to the housing of staff and 
delegations and in regard to the procurement of sup- 
plies. It must be observed, too, that an important ques- 
tion remains unsettled between the Organization and 
the United States authorities, namely, the regime of 
privileges and immunities, affecting the staff of the 
Organization. Since this question involves the fiscal 
position of the members of the Secretariat, its solu- 
tion is a matter of urgency. 


Where do we stand? 


\ 

While the problems directly affecting the Secretariat 
and the installation of the Organization are naturally 
of particular concern to me, I also find it desirable to 
call attention to some broader issues. 

The final paragraph of the Introduction to the Re- 
port of the Preparatory Commission reads as follows: 

“If by its early actions the new Organization can 
capture the imagination of the world it will surely 
not belie the expectations of those who see in it the 
last chance of saving themselves and their children 
from the scourge of war.” 

Where do we stand now, six months after these 
words were written ? 

Has the United Nations succeeded in capturing the 
imagination and in harnessing the enthusiasm of the 
peoples of the world? I, for one, do not feel that it 
has done so in the degree that might be hoped for. 
What is the explanation, and what measures can, or 
should be. taken? 
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Part of the explanation lies no doubt in the inevi- 
table slowness of United Nations proceedings at this 
stage which, in turn, is due to preoccupation with 
matters of procedure and organization. Much could 
be done to “educate” public opinion to appreciate 
more fully the significance of the often undramatic 
but fundamental work that is being performed, and 
the fact that many of our difficulties are of a temporary 
character. The world is in the midst of a giant post- 
war upheaval, its economic life is dislocated, many 
regions still present a picture of distress and destruc- 
tion, and many political frontiers and forms of gov- 
ernment, as well as the terms of the peace settlement, 
are still undecided. It is too often overlooked that 
while such conditions remain, the working of the Char- 
ter system will inevitably be affected. 


Agreement between Powers 


In this educative process, the Secretariat can cer- 
tainly contribute, and I trust that, with the assistance 
of Members, the work of the Public Information Ser- 
vices may be substantially expanded in the near future. 
I should wish it to give attention to bringing home the 
immense promise of the work already accomplished 
in the economic and social fields, to which public in- 
terest has not yet been fully awakened. I should wish 
it also to correct certain widespread misunderstand- 
ings of the Charter and the functions and limitations 
of the Organization as laid down in that document. 

The United Nations was not designed to perform 
the functions of a Peace Conference nor was it 
equipped to act as a referee between the Great Powers. 
It was founded upon the basic assumption that there 
would be agreement among the permanent members of 
the Security Council upon major issues. 

The fact that the Charter gave the right of veto to 
each of these permanent Members imposes upon them 
an obligation to seek agreement among themselves. 
Many of the issues which have come before the Secur- 
ity Council have arisen from inability to reach such 
agreement. 


While the United Nations must take responsibility 
for its success or failure to fulfil its functions as laid 
down in the Charter, it cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible for inability to achieve goals which by the 
terms of the Charter may not be within its reach. 

| should be failing in my duty, in presenting this 
report, if I did not emphasize the absolute necessity 
that the Powers should seek agreement among them- 
selves, in a spirit of mutual undertstanding and a will 
to compromise, and not abandon their efforts until 
such agreement has been reached. 

Misunderstanding of our problems and discourage- 
ment with the results so far achieved may also be at- 
tributed, in no small degree, to a lack of historical 
perspective in surveying the world as we find it today. 
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Without excusing our failure to settle our problems 
more rapidly, it must be understood that any war on 
a world-scale is bound to bring vast problems in its 
wake and that many of these problems demand careful 
and methodical treatment. It is unquestionably better 
that time be employed in the proper settlement of con- 
troversies when hasty agreement could only lead to 
future trouble. 

We may find some source of encouragement and in- 
spiration for the successful settlement of our difficul- 
ties, by recalling that in certain important respects the 
international situation in 1919 and 1920 was more 
serious than it is today. And the very existence of the 
United Nations is now a factor of inestimable value. 
If anyone doubts this, he has only to ask himself what 
would now be the state of relationships between peoples 
and the prospects for the peace of the world if the 
United Nations were not in being. There is no cause 
for discouragement, still less for pessimism. But are 
there not nevertheless very real dangers facing us? 
Has not the lively desire of all peoples and govern- 
ments to establish the authority of the United Nations. 
and to combine their efforts in achieving the victories 
of peace, sometimes been impeded by a lack of mutual 
trust among the Members of the Organization? 


Secretary-General’s appeal 


The United Nations is no stronger than the collect- 
ive will of the nations that support it. Of itself it can 
do nothing. It is a machinery through which the na- 
tions can co-operate. It can be used and developed in 
the light of its activities and experience, to the untold 
benefit of humanity, or it can be discarded and broken. 
As in the control of atomic power, the choice is be- 
tween life and death. The failure of the United Na- 
tions would mean the failure of peace, the triumph of 
destruction. 

As the Preparatory Commission foresaw, the Sec- 
retary-General in certain circumstances must speak 
for the Organization as a whole. It is with a deep 
sense of responsibility that I appeal to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and more especially 
to those Powers which have special rights and 
obligations under the Charter, to ponder the dan- 
gers to which I have called attention and to exert 
every effort to overcome them. There is much that 
the Secretariat can do, and, given the approval and 
co-operation of the Members and the voting of the 
necessary credits, it will not fail. But upon the 
Members of the Organization lies the ultimate re- 
sponsibility; upon them it ultimately depends 
whether the United Nations fulfils the hope that 
is placed in it. 

26 June 1946, 
Trygve LIE, 


Secretary-General. 
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U. N. Plans Reconstruction 


On July 29 in London the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas convened for its first meeting. This 
is the latest development in the effort to produce 
an international program for reconstruction, 
which began with the very first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in London. 

On February 2, 1946, the General Assembly 
passed a resolution which took note of the facts 
that the war had resulted in unprecedented destruc- 
tion in vast areas; that the peace-loving nations 
which had suffered such damage represented 
nearly one-half of mankind; that world economy 
must be seriously affecied by the removal of large 
regions from the normal flow of trade; that stand- 
ards of living and health have been undermined 
dangerously, productive capacity lost, and in some 
cases normal economic activities totally destroyed. 

This destruction, the resolution noted, could 
not be made good, nor the shaken economy of 
the world restored, unless great amounts of new 
capital goods are invested in the destroyed areas. 
In most cases it would be impossible to recon- 
struct as efficiently and speedily as is required if 
the affected countries are limited to their internal 
resources and possibilities. 

The resolution therefore asked the Economic 
and Social Council urgently to consider the ques- 
tion of the reconstruction of war-devastated areas. 

The Economic and Social Council, on the ad- 
vice of its Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, appointed the present 20-member Sub- 
Commission. 

The Sub-Commission’s immediate job is to pro- 
vide the Council at its third session with a pre- 
liminary survey of war devastation in Europe, 
Africa and Asia and to make recommendations to 
the Council on measures required by the United 
Nations which would ease the plight of the devas- 
tated countries and facilitate their recovery. 

The Sub-Commission is authorized to make in- 
quiries in devastated areas, with the consent of the 
countries concerned, 

Because the task of investigation divides itself 
naturally into inquiries in two separate areas, 
Europe and Africa on the one hand and Asia on 
the other. the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions was directed to designate two Working 
Groups from the personnel of the Sub-Commis- 
sion. Having designated the first of these, he de- 
cided that some preliminary discussion by the full 
Sub-Commission on the proposed scope and 
methods of inquiry in Asia is called for, before it 
would be useful to designate the second Group. 


ll 


Admission Of New Members 


Committee of Security Council examines applications 


Beginning Wednesday, July 31, 1946, a Committee 
of the Security Council, specially constituted for that 
purpose, will examine and report on applications for 
membership of the United Nations. 

The present members of the United Nations are the 
51 states which having participated in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference or having previously been parties 
to the United Nations Declaration of January, 1942, 
signed and ratified the Charter. These are the “origi- 
nal members,” but any member admitted hereafter will 
have the same status, rights and obligations as the 
original members. 

The Charter provides that membership is open to 
all peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the Charter and which, in the judgment 
of the organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations. The Charter further provides that 
admission is to be effected by a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly acting on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

The first requirement, therefore, is that the Security 
Council should approve the application. Since this is 
not a procedural matter. the approval has to be given 
by an affirmative vote of seven members of the Coun- 
cil, including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members, i.e., the representatives of China, France, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. 

In order to help it perform this important function. 
the Security Council set up the present Committee on 
the admission of new members by unanimous vote at 
its 42nd meeting on May 17, 1946. 

The Committee is composed of 11 members, one 
each for the countries now members of the Security 
Council. All the members are alternates or advisers 
of the representatives on the Security Council. 


Procedure followed 


Under the Provisional Rules of Procedure of the 
Security Council, the Committee on admission of new 
members has to report to the Council not less than 
35 days in advance of a regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. On receipt of the report of this Com- 
mittee, the Security Council has to decide whether, in 
its judgment, the applicant is a peace-loving state, 
able and willing to carry out the obligaticns of the 
Charter. The Provisional Rules of Procedure also pro- 
vide that, in order to assure the consideration of its 
recommendation at the next session of the Assembly, 
the Security Council is to make its recommendations 
not less than 25 days in advance of a regular session 
of the Assembly. 
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Thus the possible timetable in the present instance 
is: Committee to report to Security Council not later 
than August 18, 1946; Security Council to make its 
recommendations to the General Assembly not later 
than August 29, 1946. 

It would then be for the General Assembly now 
scheduled to commence the second part of the first ses- 
sion on September 23, 1946, to consider the Security 
Council’s recommendations. Since the Charter includes 
the admission of new members in its list of “impor- 
tant matters.” the decision of the Assembly has to be 
by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting. 
Thus. if all the 51 members are present and all cast 
their votes, at least 34 should vote affirmatively in 
order to secure the admission of a new member. 


Pending applications 


Earliest of the pending applications is that of Al- 
hania. It is dated January 25, 1946, and signed by 
Colonel-General Enver Hoxha, President of the 
Peoples Republic of Albania. The Mongolian Peoples 
Republic applied for admission in a telegram from 
Mr. Choibalsan, Prime Minister and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, dated June 24, 1946. Afghanistan ap- 
plied by a telegram from its Prime Minister. Shah 
Mahmood, on July 2, 1946. The Transjordan applica- 
tion came in a letter dated June 26, 1946, signed by 
Mr. M. Shurayki, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Siam expressed “the earnest desire” to join, in a 
letter to the Secretary-General dated May 20. 1946 and 
signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. but this 
intention has yet to be formally confirmed. 


Original Members 


The 51 present Members of the United Na- 
tions are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium. Bolivia. 
Brazil, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece. Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Iraq. Lebanon, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 
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U. N. To Assume Resettlement Task 


Interim action being planned for turnover 


On December 31, 1946, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) will 
cease to exist in Europe, and on March 31, 1947, 
UNRRA’s operations in the Far East are scheduled to 
come to an end. The job of taking care of refugees 
and displaced persons, and of providing final solu- 
tions to their problems, continues, however, and the 
United Nations is now preparing to assume these 
responsibilities. 

Early in the war it was realized that the task of 
repatriation and resettlement of the millions of refu- 
gees and persons displaced by the war would be on 
a far greater scale than the refugee organizations 
already in existence could manage. UNRRA’s charter, 
which was adopted in 1943, pointed to the fact that 
the Administration would be charged with a problem 
that would require the care and attention of the United 
Nations acting as a whole. It was established as a 
temporary agency to assist in the task of repatriation, 
where possible, and to provide administrative and 
social welfare facilities. It was also to furnish the 
same aid on an interim basis to refugees who woulo 
ultimately have to be resettled. 

The United Nations’ proposed solution for the re- 
settlement of the “hard core” of refugees (estimated 
at nearly 800,000, who will remain after all who can 
be repatriated have returned to their homes) is the 
International Refugee Organization, now in the plan- 
ning stage and awaiting approval of the General As- 
sembly and member governments. It will do more 
than merely replace UNRRA, which has had a limited 
mission of relief and rehabilitation, and was not ex- 
pected to provide more than an interim solution for 
the “hard core.” IRO will provide the final solution 
by resettlement. 


Refugees not a new problem 

Refugees and displaced persons constitute a problem 
which is poignant from a humanitarian point of view, 
delicate in its technical aspects and politically ex- 
tremely difficult. It has been a concern of interna- 
tional organizations since the early days of the League 
of Nations, which in 1921 appointed a High Commis- 
sioner of Refugees and set up the “Nansen” passport 
for stateless persons. Two years after this idea was 
first conceived this passport was recognized by 31 
governments. 

In 1933 a League High Commissioner for German 
and Austrian refugees was appointed, who ultimately 
assumed responsibility for Spanish refugees as well. 
This office was consolidated in 1938 with the Nansen 
organization when a new body was created, the Inter- 
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of UNRRA’s functions to proposed IRO 





Governmental Committee on Refugees (the IGC). 

The IGC is still active. It concerns itself primarily 
with settlement and resettlement, and provides legal 
and political protection for the limited categories of 
refugees which are within its competence. Plans are 
now under way to enable the proposed IRO in its 
interim period to use the IGC to the greatest advan- 
tage for the greatest number of refugees. 


Need for U.N. Action 

The refugee question has proved to be a contentious 
one for the United Nations. It was evident that neither 
the IGC with its limited mission, nor UNRRA, a tem- 
porary body, was equipped to handle the task of reset- 
tlement of a number of refugees uriprecedented in his- 
tory, and that a body capable of providing the final 
solution to the refugee problem would have to be 
established. What the United Nations should do to 
aid the refugees and displaced persons first came 
before the organization back in the early days of the 
Preparatory Commission, in London last year. 

As a result of its study, the General Assembly 
noted that of all the problems arising out of the war 
“perhaps the most urgent. . .is that of refugees. The 
Economic and Social Council. . .should review at 
its first session the nature and efficacy of interna- 
tional machinery [existing] and, if necessary, should 
promote improvements in the existing machinery or 
provide other effective means to deal with this 
problem.” 

The Council, at its first session in London, set up 
a Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons to make recommendations on the subject. It 
was to be guided by the following principles: the 
problem of refugees and displaced persons is inter- 
national in scope; the main task concerning displaced 
persons is to encourage and assist their early return, 
but no refugee or displaced person should be com- 
pelled to return, having finally or definitely, in com- 
plete freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of 
the facts (including information from his national 
government), expressed a valid objection to doing so. 

The Special Committee met in London on April 
8, and remained in session until the beginning of 
June. The 20 members of this Committee were faced 
with a problem which, of its kind, is probably un- 
paralleled both in range and complexity. Indicative 
of this was the volume of documentation they pro- 
duced: 1,031,500 mimeographed pages in some 758 
documents, which were ultimately crystallized in a 
215-page report. 

What action should the United Nations take to aid 
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refugees and displaced persons? The Council adopted 
the Special Committee’s recommendations to the effect 
that there be established a specialized agency. to be 
known as the International Refugee Organization. IRO 
was therefore envisaged by the Council as an agency 
being directly related to the United Nations, in exacily 
the same way as all other specialized agencies. 


Provisional budget for IRO 

Despite the fact that the International Refugee Or- 
ganization will probably not get under way until some- 
time next year. some anticipatory planning (which 
must be passed by both the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly before it becomes the 
oficial proposal for submission to Members) has al- 
ready been completed. 

On July 20, only a month after the Economic and 
Social Council had concluded its second session at 
which the proposal for a specialized agency to handle 
the refugee problem was approved, a provisional first- 
year budget was completed by a Committee on F'i- 
nances for the IRO. 

This Committee, set up by the Council at the con- 
clusion of its second session. was composed of one 
representative of each of the following governments: 
Brazil, Canada. China, France. Lebanon. Netherlands. 
Poland, U.S.S.R.. United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

It was obvious to the Committee from the outsei 
that in estimating the possible costs for the first year’s 
activities of the IRO, ordinary budget difficulties would 
be aggravated by the rapidly changing circumstances 
and the number of incalculable elements in the prob- 
lem. The task was made easier, however. by UNRRA. 
the IGC and by certain members represented in the 
Committee with special information regarding the care 
of refugees and displaced persons. 

It was a relatively simple matter to establish the 
main heads of the operational and administrative bud- 
gets, but far from simple to give content to them, since 
every item was perforce the product of speculative cal- 
culation. It was necessary, for example, in advance 
of actual budgeting to estimate the total number and 
location of refugees and displaced persons on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, as well as the numbers and location of 
those likely to be repatriated. or resettled, during 1947. 

The proposed budget calls for an expenditure in 
1947 of nearly $260.000,000. It is divided into two 
categories. operational and administrative. 

In the operational budget, provision is made for the 
expenditure of $193,954.000 on all operations other 
than large-scale resettlement, and of $60,000,000 de- 
voted exclusively to such resettlement. which is con- 
sidered as IRO’s primary mission. 

Although these figures deal exclusively with the ex- 
penditure by the United Nations, the Finance Commit- 
tee considered other possible sources which might be 
available to the IRO, in addition to contributions 
from Members. Two such sources were: funds made 
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available from German reparations for the purpose 
of resettlement of certain categories of refugees, and 
certain funds at the disposal of the League of Nations’ 
High Commissioner for Refugees with respect to the 
categories of refugees coming within his competence. 
The latter funds, however, are too small to affect the 
budget problem materially. 

As to the former, the Finance Committee agreed 
that in any case the funds allocated from reparations, 
since they would remain outside the control of the 
IRO, could not be regarded as an integral part of the 
IRO’s resources. Nevertheless, in estimating immigra- 
tion during 1947, the Committee made the assumption 
that of a total number of 175,000 possible emigrants, 
100.000 of those might in fact be covered by the funds 
in question, so that only the balance of 75,000 were 
specially provided for under the budget.* 

The provisional scales of contribution to both head- 
ings of the operational budget are based on the scale 
of contributions to UNRRA. Special reductions in 
these scales have been made; in the case of the “large- 
scale resettlement budget,” the countries of origin of 
refugees and displaced persons will reduce their con- 
tributions, and, in the case of all other operations, the 
countries most affected by the war will have reduc- 
tions estimated at from 20 to 50 per cent. 

For the administrative budget. the scale of contri- 
butions is identical with the scale of advances to the 
working capital fund of the United Nations. On this 
scale the United States would contribute 24.614 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 14.768 per cent, the U.S.S.R. 
6.892 per cent. China 6.4 per cent and France 5.602 
per cent. 


Interim arrangements being planned 

Because a gap is bound to occur between the time 
when UNRRA ceases to function and the IRO comes 
into being as an operating organization, the Economic 
and Social Council at the conclusion of its second 
session requested the Secretary-General to take appro- 
priate steps to plan, in conjunction with UNRRA and 
the 1GC, the interim measures needed. A report on 
the work of the Secretariat will be submitted to the 
third session of the Economic and Social Council, 
scheduled to convene in September. 

As a result of the Council’s directive, there con- 
vened at Hunter College on July 25 a joint commis- 
sion of the United Nations Secretariat and UNRRA 
officials, which is now studying all problems pertinent 
to the organizational structure of the IRO; personnel; 
provision of supplies for displaced persons and refu- 
gees; and the relationship between the IRO and gov- 
vernments, occupying authorities, and agencies dealing 
with displaced persons and refugees. 


* These figures are exclusive of expenditure on the re- 
patriation of overseas Chinese, estimates for which will 
be submitted for inclusion in the final budget during the 
third session of the Economic and Social Council next 


September. 
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At its second session, the Economic and Social 
Council adopted several definitions on refugees 
and displaced persons, and their status: vis-a-vis 
the United Nations. These definitions, summar- 
ized below, are substantially the same as those 
reached by the Special Committee on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, which met in London last 
April and May to make recommendations on the 
character of the organization the United Nations 
should set up. 

Neither the Committee nor the Council was able 
to reach unanimous agreement, due mostly to 
political differences. Before they become estab- 
lished United Nations policy, the definitions given 
below must be approved by the General Assembly, 
where Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), the 
Council’s President, believes the question will 
again be the subject of extended debate. 


Who are the refugees and displaced persons 
entitled to international protection and assist- 
ance? 

A refugee is a person who is outside his native 
land (whether or not he has retained his national- 
ity) and is in one of the following categories: 

(a) Victims of the Nazi or Fascist regimes, or 
of regimes which took part on their side of the 
war; 

(b) Spanish Republicans, and other victims of 
the Falangist regime in Spain; 

(c) Victims of persecution for reasons of race. 
religion, nationality and political dissidents, pro- 
vided their opinions are consonant with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, as set forth in the 
Preamble of the Charter (see page 1): 

(d) Persons who were considered refugees be- 
fore the war and retain that status under some 
established international system; 

(e) Persons unable or unwilling to avail them- 
selves of the protection of their original national 
governments; 

(f) German and Austrian Jews: 

(g) War orphans. 

A displaced person is defined as one who was 
forced by the Axis powers to leave his home, or 
was deported. 


Who is not entitled to international assist- 
ance? 

(a) War criminals, quislings and traitors (un- 
less it can be established that their operations 
were involuntary or of a purely humanitarian or 
non-military nature) ; 

(b) Ordinary criminals extraditible by treaty; 

(c) All persons of German ethnic origin who 
either were transferred to Germany from other 
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countries (or vice-versa) or fled their homes (in 
or out of Germany) to escape capture by the 
Allies; 

(d) Persons now being helped by their own 
countries; 

(e) Persons who, since the end of the war, have 
been connected with any organization having as 
one of its purposes overthrow by armed force of 
the government of one of the United Nations, or 
who are leaders in a movement hostile to a mem- 
ber government. 


Under what conditions are refugees and dis- 
placed persons of international concern? 

Refugees and displaced persons entitled to aid 
should get it from the United Nations if they can 
be repatriated and international assistance is re- 
quired. The good offices of the United Nations 
should also be available to those who are unable 
to return to their native land, or have valid ob- 
jections to doing so. If their objections are not 
considered “valid” by the international authori- 
ties, they would cease to be of international con- 
cern, 

Valid objections constitute the following: 

“(a) Persecution, or fear, based on reasonable 
grounds, of persecution because of race, religion, 
nationality or political opinions, provided those 
opinions are not in conflict with the principles of 
the United Nations as laid down in the Preamble 
of the Charter of the United Nations; 

“(b) Objections of a political nature, judged 
by [the international authorities] to be 
‘valid’ .....; 

“(c) ...Compelling family reasons arising out 
of previous persecution, or compelling reasons 
of infirmity or illness.” 


When should those entitled to help cease to 
be of international concern? 

The United Nations should cease to concern it- 
self with those who acquire a new nationality, 
have otherwise become well established, have 
unreasonably refused to accept the proposals of 
the international authorities for their resettle- 
ment, make no substantial effort to earn their liv- 
ing when it is possible to do so, or when they 
are exploiting the assistance of the new interna- 
tional body. 

They should also cease to be of international 
concern when they have returned to the country 
of their nationality in United Nations territory, 
unless their former habitual residence to which 
they wish to return is outside the country of their 
nationality. 




























































New Council Chambers 


Comfort, Dignity Mark Rooms 


c-—--— 


CONFERENCE ROOM 





PRESS RECORDING 
(On Mezzanine floor) (Capacity 214) 
Ce os 


The chart above shows the plan of the central part 
of the Council chamber area at the United Nations 
interim headquarters at Lake Success, Long Island, 
New York. In addition to the two large conference 
rooms to the rear of the Council chambers as shown, 
there will be one other full conference room and five 
sub-committee rooms on each side. The smaller sub- 
committee rooms will accommodate 25 persons, the 
larger ones 50, 

The two chambers will be virtually identical, except 
that the Economic and Social Council room will have 
an additional table that will seat 15 persons. This will 
be for representatives of specialized agencies and inter- 
governmental organizations who may be present for 
Conseil meetings. 

The table at which the 11 Security Council dele- 
gates will sit will be differently shaped from that of 
the 18 Economic and Social Council members—more 
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CONFERENCE ROOM 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


eS re 


PRESS 


(On Mezzanine floor) (Capacity 214) 


_— 


like a horseshoe in order to provide a more intimate 
atmosphere for the smaller Council. 

The T-shaped tables in front of the Council tables 
are for interpreters and verbatim reporters. Press gal- 
leries and public galleries are also provided, and 
sound-proof radio rooms overlook the chambers. 

The Council chamber area occupies 100,000 square 
feet of the Sperry Gyroscope factory at Lake Success. 

Each chamber will be approximately the same size 
as the one that was used by both Councils at Hunter 
College in the Bronx. In fact the draperies, carpets, 
transmission control booths, panels and comfortable 
seats used at Hunter are being installed in one cham- 
ber at Sperry, which will be virtually duplicated in 
the other. Even the concrete planks that supported the 
raised seats in the public gallery at Hunter and the 
girders that held the planking will be utilized. 

The major improvement will be a temperature con- 
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trol system. While the entire Sperry plant is air con- 
ditioned, the two Council chambers will have separate 
air conditioning controls so that as these rooms be- 
come crowded with spectators the temperature may be 
changed as required—it need not remain at the higher 
level that is comfortable for persons working in the 
adjacent offices. 

A modern system of “egg-crate” diffused lighting 
will provide plenty of restful light. This system con- 
sists of a false ceiling made up of square metal sec- 
tions. The lights from above shine down through the 
squares, but, viewed from an angle below, the bulbs 


cannot be seen, and a restful diffused illumination is 
produced. 

The cafeteria at Lake Success will be in the service 
bay near the Council chambers. With a seating capac- 
ity of about 1,000 it will be much larger than the one 
at Hunter College. There will be a small dining room 
on the ground floor of the administration building. 

In front of this building will be a great circle of 
flags of the 51 United Nations. These flags, each five 
by seven feet, will be on 20-foot poles spaced about 16 
feet apart on the circumference of a circle of 560 feet 
diameter. 


Secretariat’s ‘Moving Day’ Near 


Bronx-to-Lake Success transfer planned for one week-end 


Plans have been developing since mid-June for the 
mammoth job of moving the entire United Nations 
Secretariat to Lake Success during one week-end. 

The Secretariat will leave work at the temporary 
offices at Hunter College in the Bronx at the close of 
business on Thursday, August 15, and will resume 
work at the interim offices at Lake Success, Long 
Island, New York, early in the next week. 

The United Nations Councils and Secretariat are to 
be accommodated in the Sperry Gyroscope Company’s 
administrative building and in part of the factory at 
Lake Success. The Secretariat’s offices will be in both 
buildings, while the Council chambers, committee 
rooms and delegations’ quarters will be in the plant. 

The entire plant area is more than 30 acres, but 
actually only a comparatively small part of-it will be 
occupied by the United Nations. The four floors of 
the administration building are being taken over by 
the Secretariat. 


Little noise 


The factory space itself is all on one floor, but 
because it has a very high ceiling, dropped ceilings 
will be installed for the offices. While most of the 
partitions will not extend all the way up in order to 
permit free passage for the air conditioning system, 
noise transmission from one office to the next by 
means of the ceiling will be eliminated by using mate- 
rial with special acoustic properties. Likewise the floor 
of linoleum or mastic-covered wood blocks will absorb 
vibration and sound. 

The plan for each section, division and department 
has been worked out, down to the location of each 
desk. 

The problem of office layout within the area allo- 
cated to each Department has been complicated by 
limitations presented in the utilization of present 
plumbing facilities, air conditioning installations and 
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other permanent fixtures. Safety factors to comply 
with fire regulations, especially in providing adequate 
passageways for emptying office areas under emer- 
gency conditions, have also presented some problems 
in designing office space to meet the requirements of 
individual operations. The final office layouts will, 
however, it is believed, provide adequate, well lighted 
and properly air conditioned space for each depart- 
ment. 


Dial telephones 


Plans include the installation of regular telephone 
service in the new offices when the Secretariat reports 
for work at the new location. 

The system will be a dial service. however, instead 
of the manual service used at Hunter. A member of 
the Secretariat will dial the inside extension or outside 
number he wants instead of having an operator get 
the number—in the case of an inside extension—for 
him. Incoming calls, of course, will be handled by 
operators. 

The furniture and equipment, which will already 
have been tagged with Sperry destination room num- 
bers, will be taken by fleets of moving vans building 
by building. One moving firm has generously offered 
to do all the moving for a nominal charge of $1.00 
as a gesture of good will toward the United Nations. 


Not enough steel 


There has been difficulty in obtaining all the mate- 
rials needed for necessary alterations at the Sperry 
buildings. The alterations are being made under con- 
tract and to specifications laid down by United Nations 
architects. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining suf- 
ficient three-inch steel partitions to meet requirements 
of office layouts for the Secretariat. For a time it was 
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Part of the huge Sperry plant, shown here, will house the United Nations Secretariat 


doubtful if enough could actually be arranged for, but 
this difficulty has been overcome. 

For the present the space available at Sperry is 
expected to be sufficient for the Secretariat, and while 
the number of personnel is growing constantly, the 
Bureau of General Services has arranged that by the 
first of next year 100,000 square feet in addition to 
that currently available for office space will be ob- 
tained—probably 50.000 feet in October and 50,000 
in November—to provide for increases in personnel. 

It is the Buildings Management Service of the Bu- 
reau that is responsible for the moving arrangements 
and for the alterations at Sperry. With this Service it 
is a “one-time operation’—a large and complicated 
operation, they admit—but nevertheless just a “one- 
time” job compared with its regular duties of allocat- 
ing space; office maintenance and providing the vari- 


ous other services for the United Nations Secretariat. 
These it will continue to perform at the Sperry interim 
headquarters. 

And then. about the time when everyone has more 
or less settled down, the Buildings Management Ser- 
vice may have to move the Secretariat again — to the 
permanent headquarters, wherever that may be. 

The Headquarters Commission has just picked out 
15 possible sites in the Westchester-Fairfield County 
area. The list will be presently pruned down to five 
sites of two, five. 10. 20 and 40 square miles. It 
would then be for the General Assembly to make the 
final choice. For the present, however, the Buildings 
Management Service is content to look forward to its 
normal maintenance duties till such time as it has to 
prepare brand new layouts and summon the vans 
again. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Economic, Social President 


Long prominent at inter- 
national conferences, Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar was 
elected President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 
during its first meeting in 
London in January 1946, He 
had participated in the San 
Francisco Conference as 
chief delegate for India and 
acted in the same capacity 
on the Preparatory Commis- 
sion in London, where he won wide recognition as a 
brilliant chairman when presiding over the Commit- 
tee (III) concerned with establishing the Economic 





Sir Ramaswami 


Security Council President 


President of the Security Council for the month 
of July 17 to August 16. Dr. Eelco Nicolaas van 
Kleffens has been connected with international affairs 
throughout his career. He represented the Nether- 
lands at the San Francisco Conference, the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations and the 
General Assembly in London, and is now the Nether- 
lands delegate to the Security Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Born in 1894 in Heerenveen, Friesland, Dr. van 
Kleffens studied at Groningen and The Hague and 
received his Doctorate of Law from the University 
of Leyden in 1918. From 1919 to 1921 he was a 
member of the League of Nations Secretariat at Gen- 
eva. In 1922 he was appointed to the Bureau of 
Judicial Affairs in the Netherlands Foreign Office and 
became head of this department two years later. 


Atomic Energy Chairman 


The Brazilian representa- 
tive, Captain Alvaro Alberto 
da Motta Silva, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. H. V. Evatt of 
Australia on July 15 as 
Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the 
month following, has long 
been actively interested in 
international scientific af- 
fairs. He is the author of 
several books and articles 
on physical chemistry, mathematical physics and the 
theory of explosives. Both his father and grandfather 
were chemists who specialized in explosives. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro in 1889, Captain Alberto 
graduated from the Brazilian Naval Academy in 1910. 





Captain Alberto 
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and Social Council. 

Born in 1887 and educated at Christian College and 
Law College, Madras, Sir Ramaswami was for many 
years an elected member of the Madras Legislature. 
He also served as mayor of the City of Madras and 
was for a time editor of the daily journal “Justice.” 

Sir Ramaswami was leader of the Indian delegation 
to the British Commonwealth Relations Conference in 
Toronto in 1933; delegate to the Nine Power Confer- 
ence in Brussels in 1937 which considered steps to be 
taken concerning Japanese aggression in China; mem- 
ber of the Economic Committee of the League of Na- 
tions and, during 1942 and 1943, representative of his 
Government on the Imperial War Cabinet and the 


Pacific War Council. 





Transferred to the Bureau 
of Political Affairs of the 
Foreign Office in 1927, he 
was appointed Chief of the 
Bureau in 1929, At this time 
Dr. van Kleffens was also 
Assistant Secretary-General 
for the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague, as 
well as Recorder at the 
Court of Arbitration. 

Appointed Minister 
Foreign Affairs in the sum- 
mer of 1939, he relinquished this post in February 
1946 to take up his present position as permanent 
Netherlands delegate to the Security Council. He con- 
tinues in the Cabinet as Minister without Portfolio. 





ol Dr. van Kleffens 





Subsequently he was appointed to the Academy’s staff 
and held the post of Professor of Chemistry and Ex- 
plosives among other appointments. He is now head 
of the Academy’s Department of Physical Sciences; 
permanent technical and scientific adviser to the Navy 
Ministry and a member of the Brazilian Committee of 
Economic Planning. 


A member of the Brazilian Academy of Sciences 
since 1921, he was awarded the Einstein Prize in 1936. 
He became a member of the American Chemical 
Society in 1922 and has represented Brazil in the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry since 
1924. He is also a member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in London; and the Société de Chimie Indus- 
trielle in Paris. Captain Alberto is also a member of 
the Chemical Association of Brazil and of the Sociedad 
Quimica del Peru. 





READING LIST: 


Basic Documents of the United Nations 


This is the first part of a bibliography of documents, books and pam- 
phlets on the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Subsequent issues 
will list books and documents of United Nations interest received by the 


United Nations. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


The United Nations: Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for a General In- 
ternational Organization, to be 
the subject of the United Nations 
Conference at San _ Francisco, 
April 25, 1945. [Washington, 
D. C., Govt. Print. Office, 1945] 
(Department of State Publication 
2297. Conference Series 66) 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the 
Establishment of a General Inter- 
national Organization, as agreed 
upon by the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and China at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
U. S. A. in October, 1944, [Ot- 
tawa, Wartime Information Board, 


1944 | 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for 


the Establishment of a General 
International Organization. With 
the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and suggestions from 
New Zealand for its reform in 
1936. Wellington, Department of 
External Affairs, 1944 (Publica- 
tion No. 7) 


Dumbarton Oaks conversations on 


world organization, 21st August 
—7th October, 1944. Statement 
of tentative proposals. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1944 
(Cmd. 6560) Miscellaneous No. 4 
(1944) 


Commentary on the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for the Establish- 
ment of a General International 
Organization. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1944 (Cmd. 6571) 
Miscellaneous No. 6 (1944) 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: 
Preliminary comments and recom- 
mendations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridica] Committee. Jn its: 
Recommendations and _ reports: 
Official Documents, 1942-1944. 
Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Na- 
cional, 1945, p. 137-161. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Charter of the United Nations, to- 


gether with the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice ... 
[ Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1945] (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2353, 
Conference Series 74) 


Facsimile of the Charter of the 


United Nations, Statute of the 
International Court of Justice and 
Interim Arrangements, in five 
languages . . . San Francisco, 
1945. [Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945] 
(Department of State Publication 
2368, Conference Series 76) 


Documents of the United Nations 


Conference on International Or- 
ganization, San Francisco, 1945. 
Published in co-operation with 
the Library of Congress; London, 
New York, United Nations Infor- 
mation Organization, 1945. 15 
vols. 


Verbatim Record of the Plenary 


Sessions of the United Nations 
Conference on International Or- 
ganization, San Francisco, April- 
June 1945. Published by the 
United States News, Washington, 
D.C., as the United States and 
the Peace, Pt. 2. 


Documents adopted by the United 


Nations Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, June 26, 1945: 1. Charter 
of the United Nations; 2. Statute 
of the World Court; 3. Agreement 
establishing the Preparatory Com- 
mission. Published for the United 
Nations Information Organization 
by H.M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1945. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Ex- 


TERNAL AFFAIRS. Report on the 
United Nations Conference on In- 
ternation! Organization, held at 


San Francisco, 25th April-26th 
June, 1945. Ottawa, E. Cloutier, 
Printer to the King, 1945 (Con- 
ference Series, 1945, No. 2) 


New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTERNAL AFFairs,. United Na- 
tions Conference on International 
Organization: Report on the con- 
ference held at San Francisco, 25 
April-26 June 1945, by the Rt. 
Hon, Peter Fraser, Chairman of 
the New Zealand Delegation. Well- 
ington [E. V. Paul, Government 
Printer] 1945 (Publication No. 
11) 


Unitep Kincpom. A commentary 
on the Charter of the United Na- 
tions signed at San Francisco on 
the 26th June, 1945. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1945 
(Cmd. 6666) Miscellaneous No. 
9 (1945) 


Charter of the United Nations. Re- 
port to the President on the re- 
sults of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, by the Chairman of the 
United States Delegation, the 
Secretary of State, June 26, 1945 
[ Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945] (Department of 
State Publication 2349, Confer- 
ence Series 71) 


The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, San 
Francisco, April 25-June 26, 1945. 
Report on the action of the Con- 
ference on regional arrangements. 
submitted to the Governing Board 
of the Pan-American Union by 
the Director-General. Washing- 
ton, Pan-American Union, 1945. 
Mimeographed. 


Interim Arrangements, concluded 
by the Governments represented 
at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization. 
San Francisco, California, June 
26, 1945. Washington Government 
Printing Office, 1945 (Dept. of 
State Pub. 2357, Conference 
Series 75) 
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Continuous 
From 7 May 
™ 3 June 
14 June 
13 June 
17 July 
25 July 


29 July 


5 August 
13 August 
9-15 August 


15 August 
19 August 


23 August 


23 August 

23 - 26 August 

26 August 

28 August 

28 - 31 August 
2 September 
2 September 


(Tentative) 
September 
(Tentative) 


4 September 
6 September 


(Tentative) 


8 September 
19 September 
23 September 
23 September 
1 - 15 October 
15 October 


(Tentative) 


15 October 
(Tentative) 


4. November 
November 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Headquarters Site Commission 

Working Party on Staff Retirement and Insurance Funds 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Committee on Contributions 

Far Eastern Committee of UNRRA 

UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization 

Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas 

Forthcoming 


UNRRA Council Meeting — 5th Session 

Advisory Standing Veterinary Committee of the FAO 

Transfer of United Nations offices to Sperry — Lake 
Success, Long Island 

Executive Committee of UNESCO 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Economics 
and Statistics 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Agricul- 
ture Production and Agricultural Science 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Nutrition 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Fisheries 

Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO 

Standing Executive Committee of the FAO 

Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry 

Food and Agriculture Conference — 2nd Session 

Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 

Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations 


Council Meeting of PICAO 

Economic and Social Council — 3rd Session 

Governing Body of the ILO 

International Labor Conference — 29th Session 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 

Regional Conference of PICAO 

Preparatory Commission of the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

UNESCO General Conference —Ilst Session 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization and 
its sub-committees 


New York 

New York 

New York 

New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Shanghai 


New York 
London 


Geneva 
London 


New York 


London 


The Hague 


Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Bergen 
Montreal 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 
Copenhagen 
New York 


New York 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 


Montreal 
New York 


Cairo 


London 
New York 
Paris 


Geneva 
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